TO THE BARRIER

living quarters, workshops and radio sheds which he
called " Little America." It stands there still, deserted,
sinking a little every year beneath the winter's thick
accumulation of snow and year by year moving a little
nearer to the sea as the barrier creeps forward. The
huts are buried now and only spidery wireless masts,
some poles and the mast of a wind pump with revolving
blades mark the scene of this endeavour and matchless
organisation. This was the goal for which Lincoln
Ellsworth was aiming on his two-thousand-mile flight
across the wastes of blinding whiteness. This was the
home which, if he reached the end of it, awaited him.

When the Discovery II went south from Melbourne in
January the pack-ice, we knew, would not yet have
cleared away but would still form a drifting stream of
floes some three or four hundred miles wide across the
entrance to the Ross Sea. We must pass through this
before we could reach the clear water to the south that
washed the barrier face. Knowing the frailty of his
steel ship, the Old Man, who for all that was only twenty-
seven, was in doubt. His Scottish caution and memories
of the Weddell Sea exactly four years ago recalled to
him continually the thin steel of which his ship was
built and the huge hold and engine room spaces which
made her fragile as a tin can.

We met the pack-ice on a calm, still evening when
the sky and sea were at peace in a harmony of pale
colour. On the gentle swell battalions of small irregular
lumps of ice rose and fell as the bows of the ship nosed
through them. Large stretches of glassy, smooth, open
water, unruffled by any breath of wind, threw back the
colours of the sunset and we could see, like the imprint
of feathers drawn across the water's face, shoals of
" krill" dart away and scatter as we advanced. The
huge triangular fin of a Killer whale rose up behind us.
The Australians, shouting with amazement, ran up to
the foc'sle head and leaned over the rail, watching the